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Tan. — i is ſituated on a kealehy and pleaſant plain, FN 
almoſt at the weſtern extremity of the county of Sos being” "0 
only ſeven miles from the borders of Hampſhire, 


At this great diftance of time it is very difficult to trace, Lich y 
degree of certainty, when, or by whom, Chichefter was firſt founded, 
or whether it proceeded from à regular foundation, or dated its 
commencement from a few ſcattered hamlets." Before the comin 
of the Romans, it is certain that records were unknown in Britain, 
The learning of me Druids was merely oral and traditional, and the 
ſongs of the bards handed down only by memory from father to ſon. 


If we might venture to give our ee here on the origin of, - 3 
' Chicheſter, we think it not unlikely that the foundation of it Was 9 
laid, and the walls of it built, by ſome of theſe Belgian colonies, 
to defend themſelves from the incurſions of the former poſſeſſors, 
who, no donbt, endeavoured to regain their ancient poſſeſſions: for 

when Cæſar invaded this iſland; he found that the inhabitants were 
by no means unacquainted with war; fo far otherwiſe indeed, that 
the account he gives of them is, that the maritime tribes * nations I 
FFF ent e, 
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** Near nie, 4 mall village in the neighbSurbeod of ning, a great 
aumber of human bones have been dug up. The people have a tradition that a - 
| Grant battle was once fought here, without pretending to kgow by whom, or 

; 85 b 7 . ; . | * ; | | when. 
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"Now ; it appears 1 one af the olde®.infcriptions.in- Bagiend; 
which was dug up (from under the place where now the Council 
Houſe in Chicheſter is erected) A. D. 1731, that a temple was built 
on or near that ſcite in the reign of Claudius, dedicated to Neptune 
and Minerva; and it is well known to every one verſed in the Ro- 
man kiftory, their manners; and.cuſtoms, that they never erected 
Temples, as the ancient Druids before them did, in ſolitary places, 
but in populous cities; from whence it is pretty evident, that the 
Romans did not lay the foundation of this city; but that it was a 

place of conſiderable refort before they ever ſet foot in this part of 

/ the iſland. The ſtone, with the inſcription in the old Roman cha- 
rater, is at Goodwood, in the poſſeſſion of his grace the duke t of” 
Richmond.“ Neptune et Minerye venplum, pro falurs, Domus di- 
4 vine, ex anforitate Tiberii Claudi, Cogidabni regis legati Auguſt; 

0 Britannia. Collegium Frabrorum, et qui in co a Sacris, vel hono- 
& rats ſunt, | 4 22 e 3; banani, Ld Pugente Fudentini 
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| 3 
<6 "Io the preſervation of the imperial family... this 8 was, 
I 1 dedicated to Neptune and Minerva, by the college of. artificers 
5 belonging to king Cogidubnus, the lieutenant of Auzuſtuß in 
Ra Britain, and by thoſe who officiated as prieſts, or were. honoured | 
66 in it, at their own expence the * being given by Paley, 


2 1 


le ſon of Pudentinus.” 5 1 1 2 be 


'Eamden Gags, 1 that the. Gente atontimcdiiophs b e 7 
was king ofthe. Regni z. that a Suse,. part of Sorry, and 


. VV 

When. The . we 33 very rarely buried choir N and as theſe Nd. x 
were undoubtedly depoſited there before the coming of the Saxons, iti is moſt pro- 
bable that a battle was fought there between thoſe Belgians who fir fettled here 
and other invaders; the former to maintain their poſſeſſions, and the latter to cd 
pel them. But conſidering the many cliinges that have happened, it is hardly 
Poſſible that unwritten, tradition. ſhould, have becn capable of. trapſwittiagabe = 


knowledge of boch a an event to us- at this diltans age, With, any, Aegren.of hiſtorcabe 
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epo, that _ reſided in this city now called Chiehefter, and 4 
was called a friend and ally of the Roman people: from whence, 
however, we may collect, that he held Ks crown in fubordination to 
the court of Rome, \and/owed-obetience to the Emperor. Ad the 
iahabitants of this part (the laſt emigrants of the Belge) were a 
trading people, and could not ſupport any traſic by te without the 
protection of, and much leſs in-oppofition to, the Romans, e m 
well ſ:ppoſe that this city continued in the hands of chat LIT OX" till 
their final departure from Britain, A. D. 446. Big aa | 


w# # # 6 „0 l - 4 * 2 * 


In hh year of our Lord 477» Ella, A Saxon adventurer, and his 

three ſons, landed at Weſt Wittering, a a ſmall village about ſeven 

| miles S. W. of Chicheſter; and, defeating the Britons who endea- 
\ voured to oppoſe him; took poſfeſſion of all the maritime parts of the 


: country; while: the-natives fled far ſhelter to the foreft of Auen. 0 
now called the Weald of Suſſex. 


* 
\ 


Ens thus laid the foundation of the kingdom os the South Saxons. 
His empire, however, was not eſtabliſhed without much bloodſhed, 
although he was powerfully aſſiſted by his countrymen who were 

ſettled in Kent: for the Bricons: did not part with their poſſeſſione 
till after an obſtinate oppoſition; in the courſe of which ſeveral bat- 
tles were fought with various ſucceſs; particularly that of Maer. 
credes-burn, where they were commanded by Ambroſius, Who, tho? 
he could not obtain the . ſeems at leaſt to Rene. left i in 


Giſpute. | | 2 1 | 7 | 


2 In the year * Ella being celufojced "*Y an indir of his c coun- 
trymen, undertook the ſiege of Regniſter, (now. cailed Chicheſter) 
which proved a very tedious and hazardous enterpriae; for the 

Britons exterted all their ſtrength in the preſervation of this ĩimpor- 
\ Jank place, which was at once their magazine, their principal em- 
porium, and their centre of wealth in this part of the iſland. They | 
harraſſed the beſiegers to ſuch a degree, by throwing miffles at a 
| lasse, 8 them by ſurpriſe, and recreating ſaddenly within 
* | B 2 | = their 
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' their . that the Saxon general found it nde to s | 
the city until he had divided his army into two bodies; one of wkich 


covered the beſiegers, while the other carried on the attack with re- 


| doubled fury. So gallant a defence did the befieged ſtill make, that 
the Saxon, exaſperated againk them, at laſt took the place by aſſault, 
and ordered all the inhabitants, without diſtinction of ſex or age, to | 
be put to the ſword, and ele denvlifed the city. 


Ella reigned ee years, and took upon him the title of 


kiog of the South Saxons, 


He was. een 5 his ſon Cilla; a prince of a pacifick Apo- | 
F Gtion, who eultivated the arts of peace more than thoſe of war: He 
[, | repaired the walls and houſes of the city; and changed the name 


thereof from the Roman name Regiſter to Ciſſaeſter, from his own 


» 
N . 
_ 
- * 
* 
. 


Ciſſa, after a long reign of ſeventy- four years, died A. D. 5773 
at what age is uncertain: but ſuppoſing him to have been only ſe- 


ven years of age when his father Ella brought him along with him 
into Britain, he muſt have been one hundred and ſeven years old 
when he died. It is moſt probable that he was ſtill older; for it is 
not likely that Ella would have brought a * of _ _ _ 


him on a warlike expedition, | 


Ci keving no iſſue, Ceaulin, king of Weſſex, or - the Weſt Fro 
ons, endeavoured to ſeize the kingdom of the South Saxons; but 
was vanquiſhed: notwithſtandin g which, it appears that his nephew 
Ceolrick made himſelf maſter of the crown ; but in what particular 
| year is uncertain. Not that the South Saxons ſubmitted quietly to | 


ao 


the conqueror ; on the contrary, they made ſeveral attempts to re- 
11 80 their independence, ſometimes with, pes oftener - weceſs. : 


5 in the 648 we bad Adelwalch, a deſcendant of Ella, upon thy, 
* thron of 1 "This prince was * vanquiſned, and taken 
* 0 ? | | ; | 5 3 bo 
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X priſoner, by Wolphur, king of Mercia : but upon his embracing | 
the chriſtian religion, Wolphur ſet him at liberty, and gave him the 


Iſle of Wight, which he had lately taken from Cenowalch, king of , 
Weſſer. ; | | 


* 


After the death of Wotphur, Adelwalch 8 kis tn 


and boilt a monly at Boſham —_— Bede ſays, five or fix 


mw reſided. 29 : / 


The Iſle of wight, however, did not 4 continue in the poſled.. 
fion of the South Saxon kings: for in the year 686 it was attacked 
by Ceadwalla, king of Weſſex. Arwalt, brother to Authun, king of 
the South Saxons, was at that time governor of the iſland ; which 


he endeavoured to maintain; 3 and indeed made a very gallant de- 


fence; but being overpowered by numbers, was at laſt obliged to 
retire, and leave the miſerable inhabitants to the mercy of the con- 
queror ; who behaved on this occaſion. with the moſt ſavage barba- 

rity, Ceadwalla being apprehenſive that the inhabitants would take 
the firſt oppor: unity to throw off his yoke, and ayain own allegiance 
to the South. Saxon king, threatened to exterminate them all under 


pretence of their being idolaters; and ſoon after he actually exe- 


cuted his cruel maſſacre upon all the inhabitants, except two hun- 
fred families, whom, with their lands, ke. he preſented to Wilfred. 
biſhop of Selſea, who accepted the donation with a view, ſay the 
monkiſh. hiſtorians, to convert their poor ſouls to chriſtianity; but 
we may add, with the more intereſted proſpett of converting their 
poſſeſſions and properties to his own ſecular oat 


Before this period the South Saxons were Pagans; but ad the 
nn of their king Adelwalch, the chriſtian religion ſoon 
gained ground among them; ſupported by i it's own excellence, and 
the influence of the king. Perhaps, too, the arrival of Wilfred i in 
this Kingdom, might contribute a little to the ſame end; but notſo 
much, nor yet by the means, that the very improbable, 2 and indeed | 


* legends of the monks N er ak 
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Lale 'of this turbulent man's Seren with any is of cer- 
tainty. By the monEiſh hiftorians he i is repreſenced as a great worker 
of Mts, and a ſaint; and ſucceeding hiſtorians (many of them 
at leaſt) have too implicitly adopted their teſtimony. But even the 


| monks themſelves have left us ſo many anecdotes of him, as, in the 


judgment ofevery-reaſonableinan, muſt cancel every claim to ſaitit- 
ſhip. As to his miracles, no man. can ſay what unworthy inſtru- | 
ments the AlmiShty may employ to accompliſh the wiſe and gra- 
cious ends of his proyidence,; but if we conſider that thro' the whole 
© bible. we read no account of any very bad perſon (except Judas Iſca- 
riot) who was ever enabled to work miracles, we may well reject the 


account of Wilfred's isn as mere Ss and n 
| impoſition. ; 


Adelwalch was ſlain in a battle 10 renn a prince of Weſ- 
ſex, about the year 686. However the Weſt Saxon was diſappointed 


In his hope of aſcending the throne of Suſſex, by the valour and pr u- 


dence of Authun and Berthun, two of —— generals, who had juſt re- 
turned from an expedition into Kent; and being def ended from 
Ella, were choſen by the South Saxons as joint kings, in order to 
defend themſelves from the incroachments and ambitious deſigns of 


che king of Weſlex. Centwin, king of Weſlex, dying in the mean | 
tid, Ceadwalla returned to that kingdom, where he mounted the 
oe: No ſooner was he eſtabliſhed there, than he marched a 


| powerful army againſt Authun and Berthun ; and coming to an en- 


gagement, Berthun loſt his life in the battle, A. D. 1722. Never- 


theleſs Authun ſtill poſſeſſed the crown of Suſſex; but whether de- 


pendent or independent on the king of Weſſex, does not clearly | 
appear, and died in an advanced age, A. D. 729. After him we 


- find one Albert upon the throne : how long he reigned i is uncertain, 


but he was at laſt ſlain by Ina, king of Weſſex, who is Taid by ſeveral 


. Hiſtorians to have united the two kingdoms. But though it 1s unde- 


niable that the Weſt Saxons were by far the moſt powerful nation, 


7 : | * it is very certain that one FUR reigned | in Sullex ſo late as the 


wo 
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year 784: and/it-is moſt cookabla that the kin gem of! theè South 
Saxons maintained +15 independence till the- reign of SIE Te A 


of Wellex,. which commenced A. De 800. R 


This politic” prince, who had fled. 1 — the jealouſy 67 Brithrie 
his predeceſſor, to the court of Char! lemagne, king of France, where 
ne reſided twelve years, had, no doubt, during his abſence projected 
the plan which he afterwards accompliſhed, of uniting the. different; 
kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons. into one. monarchy: and it is rea- 


ſonable to ſuppoſe chat he begun by annexing the crown of ; Suſlex | 
to his own. A few) years me he was Roe at  Winchelter king. | 


or England. 


— 


Al Chicheger bad been the ee of the South Saxon „ ages s 
ſor more than 300 years, we may juſtly. ſappoſe that at this period it 
was a populous and flouriſhing city: in Which condition; however; - 4 


thereis.reaſon to believe it did not con tinue long; 3 for when William 
the Norman: forced his way to the throne of England; there were not 


above 100:dwelling houſes within the walls, atcording- to che ac 


count in Dodmiday-book; which is very far from being ſatisfactery, 
becauſe mny of the accounts. of the commiſſioners from whoſe re 
ports the kidg!s books were filled | up, were partial; inflience®' 
(ape and e 505 the? NE? 1 e 


, 


"Thia * 5 e e 3 5 5 removal ole ee courts 


from hence, but. perhaps 1 is to. be aſcribed; principally. to theidepres: 
dations of che. Danes; who from the year! 78 to the reign. and even 
duringahg xeigg ol the Norman; made many aad drendfubioduifions? 


ſt ore Ares counties. Ab 
f As th mo” very 8 Ba bp * made in hiſtory, 5 this ok js | 


the ee from the union of the Heptarchy to the Norman 


conqueſt, we. ſhall paſs. over that period: ouly, obſerving, . that 
im Wilfred the ürſt biſhop of Selſea, to the conqueſt, there were 


went vo biſhopz; 3 he e being the laſt of 
N ee e . Selſea, 
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Selſes, and the firſt of Chicheſter: for in or about the year 1072, the 
| king ordered all cathedral churches to be removed from villages to 


cities: a decree which in the event proved exceedingly ſalutary to 


Chicheſter: as the biſhop's court being kept here occaſioned a great 
reſort hither, and as ſeveral of the biſhops were eminent benefactors. 
both to the church and to the city. By public grant, William Save 
Chicheſter, and Arundel, and much land adjoining both Places, to 
Hugh de dee. earl of Chicheſter and Arundel. ; 


Camden ſays, the ay of Chicheſter paid 151 per annum to the 
king, and 101. to the earl. The pound in thoſe days, if we are not 


greatly miſtaken, was 22 ounces ; ſo that the land tax (or Dane 7 


gelt as it was called) of Chicheſter, allowing 58. to the ounce, 
_ amounted to gol. to the king, and 6ol. to the earl; making toge - 
cher 150l. a ſum, which conſidering the different value of money at 


that period, and the preſent time, was equivalent at a moderate 


- computation to 15001. of modern eſtimation. We are cherefore in- 


clined to think that the account in Doomſday book is conſiderably 


leſs than the truth; both becauſe the earl is known to have been 2 
great favourite with William, and likewiſe becauſe the Danegelt 


vas more than Chicheſter could poſſibly have raiſed if it had con- 


ſiſted of no more than 100 houſes. It is well known indeed that the 


fendal ſyſtem, which the Saxons introduced into England, in the | 
_ _deſpotic and nefarious reign of the Norman, degenerated into the 


— 


moſt abject and deplorable ſtate of flavery; ſo that the king in re- 


ality was ſole diſpoſer of all the property in the kingdom: but ſtill | 


we think it incredible that a place ſo thinly inhabited could have 
' furniſhed ſo large a ſum by any means whatever, ' eſpecially if we 


a ans low — On. 


* 


wel: The carl gave 5 whole ſouth-weſt quarter of o 60 to the. 
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conſider that at that time 2 in this wy * the e was at 
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biſhop, whereon to build a church,“ a palace for himſelf and ſuc. 
deſſors, and houſes for his clergy. At the ſame time he built a caſtle | 
for his own occaſional refidence, near the north gate, on che ſpot 
now called the. Friary, (becauſe it was afterwards converted into a 
convent of Franciſcans) where now ſtand the Guildhall, and a 
dwelling houſe belonging to the eſtate of the late fir Booth Williams. 


The biſhop immediately ſet about making the neceflary prepara - 
tions for building; but as almoft all the money in the country was 
drained out of it by the rapacity of the king, theſe preparations'of 
courſe proceeded very lowly, and he died before he could even lay 
the foundation. The ſame unhappy cauſe continuing to operate 
during the life of the Norman and his ſon Rufus, it does not appear 
that Godfrey, the ſecond biſhop, left matters in much greater for- 
wardneſs than he found them. He died about the year 1087 or 
1088, and the ſea was kept vacant for three or four years for tke 
king s emolument.* | 


' 


In the year 109 1, Ralph was promoted te the biſhoprie but 
found himſelt unable to proceed with the work which he had much 
at heart. But Rufus being killed, A. D. 1099, in the New Foreſt, 
by an accidental arrow, was ſucceeded in the throne of England by 
his brother Henry the firſt, under whoſe auſpices the good prelate 
was enabled to begin and complete the edifice which had fo long 
been in agitation. The cathedral was finiſhed in the year 1108; 
but being built prineipally of wood, it was: burnt te the HOY 
the gth of May, 1114. 


In the year following, the biſhop began to rebuild, — 
the church a ſecond time before his death, which happened the 14th 
of December, 1123, having been biſhop of this dioceſe 32 years. 
„This fame was the ſcite of the manſion of the Roman govertiors during their 
PI ia theſc parts, and after chem of the re 
*Le Neve SI Page 46. 
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A year or two before this good prelate's death, the rights and in- 


dependency of the Englith clergy having been iavaded afreſh by the 


Pope, Ralph employed all his power and influence m the kingdom 
to oppoſe the papal encroachments; but without effect: for cardinal 
de Crema, the pope's legate a latere, being ſent into England, 
#fſembled a general council, in which he took upon himſelf to pre- 
ſide. In this council he publiſhed, among other laws, a very ſevere 


canon againſt the marriage of the prieſts, againſt which he declaimed 
with much vehemence ; aſſerting that it was a moſt atroctous crime 


for a man to conſecrate the Body of Chriſt, after leaving the arms of 


an harlot ; an epithet which he beſtowed upon the wives ef the 


clergy. His own conduct very ill agreed with this declaration ; for 
the very next night after having conſecrated the Euchariſt, he him- 
ſelf was caught in bed with a common proſtitute, and was ſo con- 
founded at the detection, that he made of next morning in great 


privacy; and the council broke up abruptly on the third day of the 


oa. 


* The ſeventh biſhop of Chicheſter was Seffrid, the ſecond of that 
name, conſecrated the 17th of October, 1180, about which time al- 
moſt the whole city was . 8 one wich the church and houſes 
25 che clergy. 


The church, as it now . „this ws prelate MY together | 
with the palace, the cloiſters, and the commons houſes ; and finiſhed ' 
the whole within the ſpace of 14 years. On the 1 A of September, 


1199. 


Since writing the above I have been favoured with the uſe of a MS written 
by the late Mr. W. CLARKE. Reſidentiary of Chicheſter, about the year 1749, or 

2750, at the deſire of Dr. Mawsen, then biſhop of the dioceſe, entitled“ The 
Antiquities of Chicheſter Cathedral.“ Wherein the account of the preſent edifice 
(the Cathedral, in ſome reſpects differs from that which I have given of it above. 
As I know Mr. Clarke to have been a gentleman of great erudition, a judicious cri- 


tic, and a celebrated antiquarian, it is but Juſt to lay his account before my readers, 


that they may * for themſelves; alter beit chat what J have written, both 


| "3; of 
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1199, he conſecrated the church with great ſplendor and magnifi- 
cence, being aſſiſted by ſix other biſhops. He gave the parſonage of 
Scaford, and other valuable benefactions, to the church. After hav- 
ing filled this ſee abont 19 years, and been a great example of gene- 
roſity and piety, he died the '17th of March, 1204. His figure cut 
in marble, and in tolerable preſervation, is in a niche near the eaſtern - 
door of the church of St. Peter the Great within the cathedral. 


| T he tenth biſhop of Chicheſter, was Ralph Nevile, (Lord Chan- 
cellor df England) conſecrated the 21ſt of April, 1223. He was 
a great benefactor to this church. He gave his noble palace, where 
Lincoln's Inn now ſtands, to his ſucceſſors, the biſhops of Chicheſter, 
for ever; where ſome of them lived when they repaired to London: 
he alſo gave them the eſtate called Chichefter Rents, in Chancery 
Lane, being the only part now remaining of that great bene faction. 
He obtained for this ſee ſome charters from king Henry the third, 
and alſo a grant of the Broyles with their Appurtenances near this 
city; and a place called the B ſhop's garden, now a burying ground, 
witnout Eaſt- gate. He gave Greyling Well and other lands to the 
dean and chapter of this cathedral. He gave a large ſum of money 
towards repairing this church; and ſeveral quarters of wheat yearly 
to the poor for ever, which is now baked into bread, and diſtri- 
buted among them at ſeveral times of the year. He built the 
chancel of the church of -Amberly from che ground, and alſo a 


C 2 - - ,., chapel 


of the Biſhops and Cathedral of Chicheſter, I extraRed, with all the care that I 
could, from Le Neve's Faſti, Camden's Britannia, Sir William Dugdale's Monaſ- 
ticon, &c. 


&« I was ſurprized that the dean of Exeter, in ſuch a tranſient view of this church 

& ſhould diſtinguiſh the ſeveral dates of the building ſo exactly. I entirely agree 
© with him that the greateſt part of the-inſide walls of the nave, choir and tran- 
“ ſept are Biſhop Ralph's work. The round arches, the clumſy dancette (or ra- 
“ ther pouch-headed) pillars have the marks of that age, as the remains of his 
66 3 Henry I. Was the great contributes o chis er:gigal ſtructure, Mains: 
of bury 


3 
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chapel dedicated to St. Michael, without Eaſt-gate. He fat here 
about 21 years; and after a life ſpent in the ſervice of God, the 
church, and ſtate, died at London, and was buried in this cathedral, 


© The eleventh biſhop of Chicheſter, was Richard de la Wich, com- 
monly called Saint Richard, being canonized by the Romiſh church, 
and his anniverſary kept the 3d day of April. He was conſecrated 
in 1245, and dying, the 2d or 3d of April 1253, aged 56, was 
buried in this cathedral. We are ſorry that we cannot give the reader 
the real hiſtory of this pretended ſaint from authentic records: we ap- 
-prehend him to have been one of the Dominican friars, or preaching 
brothers; a ſect of hypocritical fanatics who ſprung up about this 
time out of the corruptions of the church of Rome; that he 
diftinguiſbed himſelf by his vehemence againſt the Albigenſes, a 
ſect of hereticks, as they were then called; but whoſe tenets differed 
but little from the Proteſtants. of the preſent age: that by theſe 
means he ingratiated himſelf with the Pope, who contrary to the 
regulations of the lateran, appointed him among the ſecular clergy, 
and honoured him with the mitre of Chicheſter : that in this ſtation 
he continued to exert himſelf in defence of his worthy patroneſs, the 
Romiſnh church, by the ſame arts of hypocriſy and fraud, whereby 
he impoſed upon the ignorance and _—_— of . before his 
exaltation. | | Cs 
6 bury ſays of Biſhop Ralph; te EKccleſiam ſuam, quam a novo fecerat, liberalitate 
potiſſimum regis fecit. What Biſhop Seffrid did, was probably!a great work, 
t but much leſs conſiderable. Many of the fine things, mentioned in the table, 
Pr. Lyttleton ſpeaks of, as of no authority. All that the annals of Wincheſter, 
« ſay of him is, · Dedicata eſ eccleſia Ciceftriz a Seffrido ejusdem loci epiſcqpo,, 
* A. D. 1199, 2d idus Septembris. and again, % Obiit Seffridus epiſcopus 
& Ciceſtriæ, A. D. 1204” The annals are fo far from giving him any elogium 
© upon the account of his buildings, that they ſay nothing of them. In a MS 
& catalogue of the biſhops older than Biſhop Sherborne, belonging to the church, 
« the account is, © Seffridus readificavit Ciceſtriam, et domus ſuas in palatio.”” 
<5. Not a word mentioned. of the church, which would moſt probably have been 
“particularly ſpecified, had 14 been entirely ou down.“ „ 1 And 
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Be this as it will, we know aſſuredly that this was an age of groſs 
deluſion, conſummate ignorance, and gloomy ſuperſtition; and in a 
word, the very midnight of papal darkneſs: a fit ſeaſon for pre- 
tended ſaints to exhibit lying wonders! We are truly ſorty that a 
man of biſhop Sherbone's great diſcernment ſhould have given the 
authority of his name to ſo palpable a falſehaod®*; nor indeed can we. 
account for the ſame than otherwiſe by ſuppoſing, that when that 
account was written, and received his ſanction, age had weakened - 
the powers of his underſtanding, which we verily believe was the © 
caſe ; for he died a few years after at the advanced age of 96. 


John de Langton, was archdeacon of Canterbury, treaſurer of 
Wells, canon of York and Lincoln, and prebendary of this church. 
In the year 1293, in the reign of king Edward I. he was 
made lord chancellor of England, and continued in that high 
office nine years. In the fame reign, A. D. 1304, he was 
conſecrated biſhop of this dioceſe, and being a perſon of extra- 
erdinay prudence, he Was in the year 1310, appointed to be one of 
thoſe, great men called Ordainers, wheſe buſineſs was to be near the 
perſon, of the king (Edw. II.) and adviſe him concerning the better 
government of his kingdom, and indeed of himſelf; who was moſt _ 
_ fatally, miſled by his favourite, Piers Gaveſton ; and ſometime after- 
1. in the miſerable dictractions of that prince's reign, by his 


wiſdom 


& And from thence I think it may be juſtly concluded, that the church was only 
% damaged in this fire, and perhaps the roof quite deſtroyed. For it is ſcarce 
6 poſſible that ſuck pillars and arches of ſtone ſhould be entirely reduced to aſhes 
e by a fire, Biſhop Godwin places the ſecond fire (not as the table 1 in 1 135) but 
* as it ſhould be in 1187. So Hoveden ad A. D. 1187. © Cumbuſta eſt fere 
4, tota Civitas Ciceſtria cum eccleſia ſedis pontificalis, et domibus epiſcopi, e, 
6 cangnicorum.”* p. 640. Of the former fire in Biſhop Ralph's time, he ſays, 
Civitas Ciceſtriæ cum principali monaſterio 3 non: Maii flammis conſummi- 
16. nata eſt. A, D. 1114, P. 473; Aud Malmſbury's account is, © fortuitus ignis 
& eccleſtam peſſundediſſet. Biſhop Seffrid's repairs at this diſtance of time, ar, 


& icarge poſſible ta be Gtinguiſhed from Biſhop Aalfh's original work, unleſs 


6- ſome. 
dee table of Biſhops, 
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wiſdom and prudence, he endeavoured with ſome ſucceſs, to pro- 
mote the peace of the kingdom. This biſhop was not more remark- 
able for his prudence than for his generoſity. He gave 100l. to the 

Univerſity of Oxford, depoſited in a cheft with this intent, that 
any poor graduate might, on moderate ſecurity borrow out of it a 
* ſmall ſum for a ſhort time; and it is called to this day biſhop Lang- 
ton's cheſt. He laid out 3 10l. in building the great window in this 
cathedral, and the Biſhop's Chapter houſe, and 1001. towards re- 
Pairing the church, He left likewiſe to the church an eſtate in the 
pariſh of Selſea, called Medmery, with a large ſtock of cattle on it. 
He died the 19th of July, 1337, having filled the epiſcopal chair of 
this dioceſe about 33 years: a longer period than any biſhop who 
hath hitherto ſucceeded him, except the preſent, | 


| Robert Stratford, biſhop of Chicheſter, was born at Stratford - up- 
on- Avon, in Warwickſhire, He was a prelate of great reſolution 
and courage, and had the honour and execution of the higheſt offi- 
ces in the ſtate. In the year 1338 he was made Lord Chancellor, 
and keeper of the preat ſeal. He was conſecrated biſhop of Chi- 
cheſter the 11th of November in the ſame year. Two years after 
which, viz. A. D. 1340, he was with king Edward III. in his camp 
before Tournay: but falling deeply under the king's diſpleaſure he 
was ſent to the tower, but was ſoon diſcharged, with the loſs of 
his office as chancellor. He »fterwards procured from the ſame 
| king a charter of great privileges for this church, and a confirma- | 


1348, 


4 ſome pillars, which have carved and lighter capitals, and which ſupport the up- 
„ permoſt round arches, and the two towers at the weſt end are part of them.” 


„ But whatever Biſhop Seffrid did, it is certain that all the great improvements 
in the preſent fabric were after his time the ſucceſſive work of ſeveral Biſhops, 
& Aquila, Poore, Wareham, and Neville. Aquila, who by his name ſhould be of a 
te noble family in this county, which had then very conſiderable poſſeſſions in it, 
* was the perſon who began this work. This appears by the patent rolls in the 
« 8th of king John, a few years after the death of Sefred, 8 there 1 is a royal 
Llcence 


\ 
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tion of all former ones. In 1348, when king Edward removed the 
ſtaple of wool out of F landers, and ſettled it with rights and great 
privileges in ſeven cities of England, he- procured the city of Chiche- 
ſter to be one of them; by which it received great advantages. He 
ſat here about 24 years, and died at Aldingbourne the 8th _ of 
April, 1302. 


John Arundel, M. D, was chaplain and fir. phyſician to king 
Henry VI. with whom he was always in great favour, He was 
conſecrated biſhop of Chicheſter, in 1460. In 1471 he gave an 
eſtate to this church, which in ſome old writings is called Benkeld's 
Sands, for the ſupport of the chantry, which he founded in this ca- 
thedral. He fat here about 19 years, and 8 in the year 1478, 


Was buried 3 in this church. 


Dr. Edward story was . biſhop of Carliſle, the 14th of 
October 1468, and was tranſlated from that ſee to Chicheſter in June 
1478. He built the croſs in the market place, which then for 
beauty and magnificence equalled if not ſurpaſſed any in the king- 
dom: and that the city might not be at any charge with it, he 


left an eſtate at Amberley, worth full 251. per annum to keep it in 


conſtant repair; which a few years afterwards |the mayor and cor- 


poration ſold in order to purchaſe another of the ſame value nearer 


home. He founded alſo the grammar ſchool in this city, A. D. 
1497. He died in January 1502, in che goth year of his age, and 
was buried behind the high altar, in a plain tomb, on the north 
fide. 1 | : + Os 


LY 12 * 78 1» " <4 * 


of licence 83 to the e of Chicheller to, import materials for repairing 5 


„ the church. © Licentia epiſcopi Ciceſtrenſis ducendi marmor ſuiim per mare a 


Purbik ad reparationem eccleſiæ Ciceſtrenſis.“ #4 This was the begining of the 


% moſt couſiderable additions to Biſhop Ralph's fabric, and ſhows that Dr. Lyt. | 


5% tleton's conjefture i is right, that the Howe came from Purbeck, and not from 


"66 Caen.“ ” 


About 8 years after 4 4 of this licence, Poore s Aquila, There 
«* can be no doubt but he earried on the work, He was the greateſt builder of his 
* age; che foundation of the preſent church of Saliſþury is a ſuffici ent monument 
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- Robert Shurbone, the 4th of that name, was tranſlated from the 
ſiee of St. David's to that of Chicheſter, about the year 1508. The 
former and better years of his life were employed in the ſervice of 
the ſtate under king Henry VII. as ambaſſador to foreign courts ; 

where he was eſteemed as a man of great integrity, prudence and 
- addreſs. He was eaſy of acceſs, courteous and affable to all. He 
founded ſome prebends in this church, which he directed ſhould be 
' Sled by perſons educated at either of William of Wykeham's col- 
leges. He alſo increaſed the number of ſinging men in the choir, and 
repaired and beautified the church. The hiſtory of the foundation 
of the church, curiouſly painted in the ſouth aiſle, together with the 
pictures of the kings of England from William the conqueror, and 
alſo thoſe of the biſhops, both of Selſea and Chicheſter, were done 
at his charge, and under his direction, by Hulbert. He died the 
21. of Auguſt 1536, in'the g6th year of his age. 


| - Many other learned and valuable men have preſided over this 
church, among whom we cannot help diſtinguiſhing Biſhop Wad- 
Aington and Biſhop Hare. The former will be had in everlaſting 
"remembrance for his exalted piety, and unbòbunded munificence; 
and the latter is too well known among the admirers of Oriental 
Literature to need any encomium here. The preſent biſhop is ſir 

William Aſhburnham, bart. of the ancient family of Aſhburnham 
| fn this W _ His lordſhip 1s 1 and 3 the 
1 f of . $4 8 beſt 


| 40 of his taſte and magnificence. He was here but a ſhort time, and the repaire- 
„ On: were nem finiſhed by 1 e 5 ates _ 

ate This we are ſure ot, becauſe Biſhop Neville who ſucceeded, SD great 
Ki concern for repairing the fabric. The firſt of his ſtatutes in 12g2 ig to a make 


En, "a proviſion for this work, He afligns the acth part of all the preferments in 


* the church for that purpoſe, and the reaſon given in the ſtatute is, quia eo- 
l % eleſia multiplici-reparatione indigere dignoſcitur.“ „% And the whole work | 
uu probably finished in his, or the peginuing of his fuccefior's time. 
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in Britain. After their departure it is not probable 1 that i it ſuffered | 
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11 is reaſonable to ſappeſs is this city has undergone many vis af 2 
_ riſfitudes in population and civilization. Under the Belgians, who. 
were a trading people, we may naturally conclude that it flouriſhed "2 
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bel preacher 3 in England. He was conſecrated n of this dioceſs - : 


both before the comin g. and during the continuance of the Romans YH 42 


ſo much from the ravages, of the Scots and PiQs, as did the more 


northerly parts of the kingdom. It is alſo probable that it flouriſhed . E, ; 


under the influence of the South Saxon kings who for the moſt part 


reſided here. But after the union of the heptarchy, as the coutt was 
removed from hence; and as from it's ſituation it was expoſed to, 
and ſuffered. greatly from the depredations of the Danes, there is 


abundant reaſon to infer that it declined :' and if the account. of 11 


in Doomſday book be juſt, it muſt have declined greatly indeed. 


Under the reigrs of the Norman kings it cannot even be ſuppoſed 
that it increaſed ; the whole kingdom was fleeced,' and trampled 


upon in wanton cruelty, and how ſhould this city eſcape the general : 
calamity: indeed humanity wou! id wiſh, if it were * ble, to draw a2 42 
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veil 7 


For Bikop Richard" eonſitutions ſay nothing more = the fabric, but that 


* the old ſtatute of Biſhop Simon ſhould be reviſed (i. e.) upon every promo- 


tion.“ „ Medietas Prebendæ uſibus Eecleſiæ applicetur. “ This ſhows 


« chat they were then carrying on no great work, otherwiſe he would not. have 


altered the proviſions made for it by Biſhop Nerille's ſtatutes, and left the funds 
to ſupport it upon ſo uncertain a foundation, as that of coming into a new pre- 


oy fermient.“ | 


% *4 * - . 
- . ” - : . i * 2 
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wi we "i a tradition here, that the ſpire was built by the ſame work men tat 


e built Saliſbury ſpire. And this account is very credible; it was certainly Built 
about the ſame time; the work is in the ſame taſte and manner. The church 
Kot Saliſbury Was . * the year 1250, the 19 of wy 111. 


0 The letters upon the tomb, which is on che be fide of the Duke of Rich- 


« * mond's n, are not t Willielmus, but, E * ; it is Biſhop Ralp/'s 
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il ei over hat part of 155 bifry of this . hot li was 
ö = carried to that deplorable height, that a man, merely as a man, 
I L. was no more eſteemed than a beaſt; when eſtates were bought and 
= | ſold with all the cattle and non-freemen (meaning thoſe who were . 
Wl. * not landholders) that were * them. 

7 . there e etc bob 
N is city revived: a ſufficient proof of which is, that in the firſt par- 

j 4 3 that ever was held in England, A. D. 1266, Chicheſter : 
was ſammoned to ſend, and actually ſent two repreſentatives to it. 

. 4 It is true indeed, that from the reign of Alfred the great, the Witte- 
nagemot was held; but it does by no means appear that before the 

91 2 time of Edward the Firſt, the members thereof were elected by the 
1 people, (the contrary of whioh might be proved) but that they owed 
| + their admiſſion to their quality; or the offices they held i in the ſtate, 


LE, 


1 4 and were independent of the appointment of even * king himſelf. a 
By what means the city of Chicheſter roſe trom the ſtate in which 
„ 1 GE 9155 . . TY 9 5 


4 : . 46 monument, the builder of the 3 and one of the oldeſt monumental i in- 
| & && ſcriptions i in England. One of the oppoſite tombs is probably Seffrid's, The 
Work is in the ſame taſte as Biſhop Ralph's monument. It wean © ſort of 
\ & faſhion to bury their great benefactors, the builders, or reſtorers of churches 
* ear one another. Thus at Saliſbury, the two biſhops that finiſhed that noble 
| 66 fabric, Biſhop Bingham, and William of York, lye oppoſite to each other in dhe 
e very ſame manner in their preſpytery. Whoſe the other monument is, there is 16 
now no knowing. It may be Biſhop Hiary's; for as Seffrid. II. was from the 
"« beginning prefered i in this church, he might chooſe to be depoſited cloſe to * 
<< great patron or benefactor. 


.s 4 FE 8, 5 
14011 * 
{ . 


U 3 2 8 The 3 on 5 north ade of . * behind * gell, is 8. Riche 

| | * Ra ard's. It was formerly much adorned, and ſome remains of it appear at this 

time. There is an order in Rymer the 8th of Edward 1.” „Pro Focahbus 
recuperatis feretro beati Richardi reoffigendis. It was vilited me the Papiſts, | 
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we yay Stephen, the laſt of the Norman line, left it, to be of 4 
conſequence enough in the reign of Edward the- Firſt to ſend two A 


citizens to the Engliſh parliament, we cannot take upon us to de- 


termine, C amden, indeed, ſays that the country derived great ad- ; A 
vantages from it's iron works, the making and. manufacturing of 


iron, which is certainly very true. He adds alſo, that formerly there 1 
were ſeveral glaſs houſes here. It would not be becoming in us 


to controvert the reſe pectable authority of ſo inquiſitive a ſearcher J : 


into antiquity; we can only ſay that we have not been able to trace 


any veſtiges of ſuch a manufattory, and therefore mA 4 to tans it 5 
: upon his authority. OS . Y m_ 


Long however 8 the eity was reckoned of conſequence ; 
enough to be incorporated, that is, A. DP. 1213, in the fourteenth © 


year of king Joh: by which charter of incorporation, the city is to 
be governed by a mayor, recorder, an unlimited number of aldermen 


and common council, together with four ſergeants at mace, &c. In | | 
the reign of Charles the Second, the corporation were obliged to 
deliver up their charter in conſequence of a writ of quo warranto, ; 


but it was reſtored to them by Janes the Second. 


e The hiſtorical ti in the ſouth tranſept, is its bathe work at a 4 
i Bernardi, an Italian, who came into England with Biſhop Sherborne. Painting 
vas then brought to its higheſt perfection in Italy, and very probably this man 


i might be a diſciple of ſome of the great maſters. The picture is certainly not 3 


$5 Holbein's. I could venture to affirm this by what I have ſeen of Holbein” 8 
4 work at Cowdry. He was eminent for colouring and expreſſion, but had no 
t notion of perſpective, and very little of compoſition. His landſcapes are ſo ill 


« deſigned, that his very towns ſcem to lay in ambuſh, and the horſemen who | 


t beſiege them, are big enough to ride over the walls, What this picture was for 


_ © colouring and expreſſion before it was ſo much defaced in the great rebellion, 


5 there is no knowing; but the manner is quite different from Holbein's. The 


4 perſpeRive is not bad, the architecture excellent and the figures are in general 


ul diſpoſed in the picture; 1 ſhould make no n but the tradition here 
6 is the tru account of it," 
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In january 16425 ſir William Waller one - the parliamentary 

2 generals beſieged Chicheſter, which he took in eight days, after hav- | 
ing beat down part of the walls, and otherwiſe rendered uſeleſs the 
fortifications. The deſolating fury of the Puritans fell heavy on the 
Churches, particularly the cathedral, but as our propoſed brevity » 
Will not permit us to mention all the ravages that were then com- 
mitted here, we ſhall only relate a ſe of them. On the Innocent's 
day, 1642, a large party were ſent hither, under the ſpecious pre- 

I” - tence of preſerving the peace in theſe parts: the next day with their | 
! - com mander at their head, they marched into the church, and broke 705 
down the organ, and the large painted window facing the biſhop? s 
palace, built by biſhop Langton. They defaced the monuments, 
and carried away ſeveral maſſy tables of braſs, containing the mo- 
numental inſeriptions of the dead; then entering the veſtry, they 
leized upon the communion plate, and the veſtments of the clergy. 
The bibles, books of common prayer, and the ſinging books be- 
longing to the choir, they tore, and ſcattered the leaves of them 


throughout the whole church. The altar, both in the choir, and the f 
. church of ſubdeanry, they broke down, together with the rails 
x = round them, the pulpit, pews, &c. and in ſhort every thing was de- 
1 A © rholiſhed, that was not proof againſt their pole-axes. About five or 
9 ix years after this, another party, under ſir Arthur Haſlerig (at the 
K procurement of Mr. Cawley, afterwards one of the regicides) was 
ſent hither by Oliver Cromwell. Theſe, after deſtroying all the 
repairs. that piety had made of the former devaſtations, proceeded, | 
, by order of Sir Arthur, to the chapter houſe, the door of which being 
4 * locked, they forced ĩt open with iron crows which they carried along 9 
Wich them for that purpoſe; and after ſeizing upon the public 
7 . money belonging to the church, demoliſhed every thing, eyen break- 5 
1 Y : E ing down tha e of the room. %%% ͤ—— 
l - The eity remaining in. FL. poſſeffion of * Parliament, the fol 
j| . lowing oath was taken before Mr. Stephen nn. e and : 
1 tw /o jaſtjces, the Jobk of F Van 1649. 
i . Di 
" 72 a | 
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J do declare and promiſe that I will be true and faithful to che 
«© Commonwealth of England, as it is now eſtabliſhed, without a 
* King, or Have of Lets — Signed by 348 N a 


Before the reign of 3 the Seventh, it Is certain that the 9 
tivation of bread corn in this country was greatly neglected: and 
even in that reign, we have been very credibly informed, that the 
landholders frequently bound their tenants, by their leaſes, to clear 19 
A e quantity of grounds of timber and n n . 1 


But bis that time. NO quantities of barley * were raiſed 2 
in the neighbouring parts; which was converted into malt in che 1 
city, and ſent to the weſtern countries, Ireland, London, &c. from "ff 

which this place I great e 


„ There was 5 a convderable manufaQtory of needles in it, which. 

Were very much eſteemed, but is now dwindled almoſt to nothing, 
At what time this manufactory was firſt eſtabliſhed we cannot deter- 
mine; but i * it to have been of very long ng. 


There can be no doubt _ Chicheſter was civilized by the W 4 
5 means that the nation in general aroſe from that ſtate of barbarity to 4 
5 which the Saxons wangen it when h here. | | * 4 


| The Cruſades, thoſs Machiavelian engines of papal pillow anft 

| peculation, opened the firſt dawn of civilization on all the weſtern. | 6 
parts of Europe; viz. Spain, F rance, England, &c. The Cruſadors 
(thoſe at leaſt who returned at all) FOES along with them the 
"ON. manners of Italy and the Eaſt. | 


As learning began to 3 and become more rational, it ope- 1 


rated in b en on dhe manners s of a rude age- 1 hs 


About the year 1300, or thereabouth, the polarits of the magnet ; 
Was 5 diſcovered, Commerce revived, or r rather aroſe „ and by uniting 
Xt | . | | | ; mankind 


4 


. 
: 


Ip periecuting religion, 104 e mankind from it's 
. 5 yoke, 


** 
* 


* N. 


5 Ws 
* 


a 4 


lin and refine them 


Wicklifr (1370) that * 1 of e by W * 4 
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- torch to expoſe the deformities of the Romiſh church, at the ſame. 


time enlightened that and ſucteeding ages: and the many fires that 


. blazed i in this country to burn. the Lollards (his unhappy followers) 
ſerved i in the iſſue more fully to manifeſt the hiedous ſyſtem of that 


The art of hinting "Fg followed, 3 and diſpelled thoſe 


ſhades of darkneſs and tyranny under which our forefathers Noe 
5 4 ſo long. | 


* 


| All theſe, and perhaps Tea cauſes pan with united force, 


Ex, 


© # OP THE PRESENT STATE OF THE city. 


The ſcite of Chicheſter is a gentle elevation, of which the croſs is. 
- nearly in the centre. | 
= compalles it or part of the caſt fide, the whole of the ſouth, and the 

| . a greateſt part of the weſt. From the croſs proceed four ſtreets at 


The Lavant forming here a ſemi-circle, en- 


Tight angles, rehoſe direction i is towards the four cardinal Points of 


bk. 5 . compaſs from which each of. them i is named. 


Tha city is ſurrounded by a ſtone wall, in which, Ker were 
— gates opening into the four principal ſtreets: but three of theſe 


gates were taken down about eighteen years ago, in order to 


enlarge the prof] pect, and the circulation of air: the other, the Eaſt- 


A Gate, was not pulled down till A. D. 2783; becauſe it ſupported 


MEN 
* 
* 


the city goal, which is now built on the ſouth fide of the fireet, where = 


the gate formerly ſtood. The ſtreets are broad, airy, and well paved ; 


* Haring | in every one” and 25 a pavement of flat ſtones for the 


convenience 
ES 
4 
Lo 
** 
N > 
* — 


by in due time produced thoſe happy effects whereby Great - Britain has 
2 been enlightened, poliſhed _ become free. 


Ga 
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9 CHICHYSTER | bp. N 
- convenience of foot paſſengers. We have been informed that for- 
merly a perſon might have ſtood at the croſs, and had a perfect view 


of the four gates; but ſeveral buildings having been ſince erected 


in the north ſtreet, that uniformity is now loſt : the ſouth, eaſt, and 
| weſt ſtreets, are ſtill to be ſeen from thence, but the north cannot. 


- 
| 


The guildhall is a ſpacious ancient building, but by no means 
magnificent, and being fituated in an obſcure part of the city; does 
not attract the attention of a traveller, A large painting preſented | 
to the corporation by the duke of RAIN is ot up * in | "the: 
above hall. | 8 


- 'The council chambee is over the IE houſe «8 2 upon 


- Pillars of the Tuſcan order, and is a very neat, elegant building. 


Here the gentlemen of the een, meet to en * pablie 
buſineſs. 


Adjoining to the council chamber is the aſſembly room, which | 
was built by ſubſcription about the year 1780 or 1781, and is a 


very elegant, ſpacious, room. Dancing and Card Aſſembiles are 
bhleld every fortnight during the winter ſeaſon, and are honoured by 
the attendance of perſons of the firſt rank. The public concerts 


are alſo held in the above room-;. and the orcheſtra is aſſiſted by 


a fine · toned organ, lately erected.Chicheſter has to uo * fe. 
veral muſical amateurs. 


A 


There are wichin the walls fix 3 churches: St. Peter the 
Great (which is within the cathedral) St. Peter the Leſs, St. Olave's, 


St. Martin's, St. Andrew's, and All Saints. Without Weſt Gate 1 


is the pariſh of St. Bartholomew, which has only a burying ground, 
the church having been demoliſhed when the city was: taken by Sir 
William Waller, A. D. 1642. Without Eaſt Gate is the church of 
St. Pancraſs; it was built by ſubſcription i in the year 1750, and i 18 
deſervedly admired for its elegant ſim plicity. The pews are not ap- 
propriated, but are left open to all ranks and degrees of people, who 


aſſemble as they ought to do without dilinRtion 3 in the preſence of 
the common Creator. There 


— 
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CHICHESTER vive. 
There i is alſo a chapel i in 81. Martin' s Lane, dedicated to the Var- T | 


| oY Mary. This was formerly a nunnery, founded by William, dean 


of Chicheſter, in the reign of Henry II. It is now converted into 
an hoſpital, under the patronage of the Dean and Chapter, having 
ſeveral valuable eſtates held under it. It contains ſix poor women 
and two poor men; of whom hve have a maintainance of two ſhil- .. 
lings a week, a cord of wood yearly, &c. each, and a ſmall moiety _ 
of the fines as they fall-; the other three have only houſe-room, and 
a ſhare of the rent of the garden belonging to the hoſpital. It has 


à very neat chapel in it, where the morning and dis. proert of 


the church are read every day, except Sundays. 


f * 1 . 


Juſt without the North Gate ſtands 'the work⸗ houſe of ths city; a 
the pariſhes of which were united by act of parliament,” A. D. 17 533 
ſince which time the poor are maintained here under the manage- 
ment of thirty guardians, who are incorporated by the ſaid act, and 


are choſen annually at * by the reſpective pariſhes. 


The ns webt at the work-houſe the firſt Monday in every 
month, for the management of the houſe, fixing the rates for the 


| ſupport of the poor, &c. The management of the _ of the 
city is alſo under their direction. 


5 


Some years ago Mr. Hardham, a tobacconiſt i in . a | 


| of Chicheſter, by his will left twenty thouſand pounds to certain 
© truſtees, the intereſt whereof i 1s to be paid annually for. ever to the 


corporation of e 22 the time being, for the * of the 3 


| py 


The theatre ſtands at che lower end of the South Street, being re- 


built A. D. 1791, by the late Mr. Thomas Andrews, of Chicheſter, 0 
architect. The exterior part is not inelegant, within it is roomy | 


and convenient. The company which e here is ſuperior to 
what is uſually ſeen in the country, © - | 


/ 


The cuſtom houſe i is in the Weſt Street, Having been as 1 


St. Martin' s Square a few FOE ago by order of the Commiſſioners, 


: 1 8 where 1 


f 
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The biſhop s Salts a large, nd ke inline building. The 
1 gardens are ſpacious, and laid out with great taſte and judgment. | 

In them is a ine bowling green, where, by the permiſſion of the 
biſhop, the gentlemen of the city reſort during the ſummer ſeaſon. 


, 


The palace was rebuilt A. D. 1727, when ſeveral coins were found 5 


by the workmen, together with a curious pavement; from this it 
appears plainly to have been a Roman ſtation. The revenues of 


the biſhop are perhaps not ſo _ as SE" were e tho? Kill . 
conſiderable. 


The cathedral 3 which 36 built; in je form of a PEO? 


the ſcite where the church of St. Peter the Great ſtood, before 4 _ 


ſee was removed from Selſea, 1 is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and 
though not a large 3 is a very elegant Gothic ſtructure. The ſpire i is a 
very curious piece of workmanſhip, ſomething leſs than three hun- 
dred feet in height. About the year 1720 or 1721, it was truck by 
25 lightning, when ſeveral large ſtones wers driven from it wich great 


force; particularly one which weighed riearly three quarters of 
an hundred weight was throw /n over the houſes in the Weſt Street, 


and fell on the premiſes of a Mr. Garrick, now. in the poſſeſſion of 
Mrs. Baker, without doing any damage, It was imagined the ſpire 
muſt have fallen, the conſequence of which would have been the 
deſtruction of the whole church; but on being ſurveyed, it appeared 
that though a conſiderable dere was made in the ſpire about fort 
: feet from the top, yet the remainder of the building was found firm 
5 — 3 and was ſoon repaired i in the moſt ſubſtantial manner.* 


»The 0 of wad, thr? Britain, u Engliſh Hi and others, relate 
that this ſtone weighed a ton weight. I wonder that the author of the Traveller, 
Who is a very judicious and accurate writer, could be impoſed upon by ſo inpro- 
 bable an account How could he, or any reaſoning'man, believe that a " ſtone of © 
ſuch a magnitude ſhould have been placed at almoſt the top of a ſpire And if it 


had, that lightning that could 225 fuch a weight almoſt 120 yards, muſt have 


laid the whole 5 gh in the duſt, | ' 
| JFC 1 
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The choir is extremely neat, en hi lately repaired 5 


beautified. In the eaſt end of the church is an elegant library, fur- 
niſned with a conſiderable collection of, valuable books: under this 


is a ſpacious vault belonging to the family of Richmond; to the 
north of which, and adjoining, is another vault, the dormitory of 
"the reſpectable family of Miller, late of Lavant, baronets ; and on 
the eaſt of the Richmond vault, another * the Waddington family, 
Which family we believe is now, extinct. 5 \ 


- 


ny EXPLANATION OF THE PAINTINGS IN THE ANTI- | 


CHAPEL OF THE e 
7516 


Over the painting on the wel aer is 


1 tibi omnes reges terre, quia tus magnus reac 22 omnes 
0 if FAT fs via qua ducit ad vitam. | 


IN ENGLISH. es bo 
Let all the linge of the earth confeſs to thee, for thou O Lord art v3 
+ & ©: king above 2 kings trait i is the way which leads 10 tf Je. f 


In the interview between Saint Willifred and, Cedwall king of 
- Suſlex, Willifred ſays to the king writ on a ſcroll, | 


wg "rr Da eee dei locum habitationis propter drum, 


& 


IN ENGLISH, ) 


e to thy Os: Oh! give then a leit plat ic o 
| ſalt. 0 5 hes 
| ns Fog 6 Cedwall anſwers 


Fiat ficut Petit. 1 


6] 


+. IN ENGLISH. . 


22 7 C it be as thou F/ ofirept. 


FL 


In the interview between Henry VII. and VIII. and vow" Shur- 


borne —Shurborne ſays to the Kings writ on a ſcroll, þ 


e boly Fran 7 would be glad to. finiſh thy church Pry Chickefer, Pg 


— cathedral, jaſt as Cedwall | king of Sues my 1 the 
© church f Me. once a pombe „„ 


\ 


3 
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Henry VIII. anſwers to Shurborne, on a ſcroll, 
For the love of thy zeal, what thou aſe I grant. 
| . Underneath is, 5 e a | 
Operibus Credite. Believe the works, © 5 > | 


On the right hand, near the door is Wilfred's character in Latin. 

„ TRANSLATION, „ 

Saint Wilfred, archbiſhop of Vork, taking a journey to the Soutk Saxons; and 

finding them as yet Pagans, by his preaching of the. holy word of God, he bap- 
tized with the water of the holy baptiſm, Cedwall their king, together with his 
wife, and the ſaid South Saxons, which Cedwall, afterwards going to Rome, ob- 

- tained of Pope Sergius, the gift of conſecration, and dying there was buried near 


[ 


d Saint Peter.—But Wilfred whilſt yet liying did not ceaſg to perform miracles, i 
For in, the iſland of Selſey there had been no rain for the ſpace of three years, 
whence great plagues and famines followed. But on his arrival rain fell in 
abundance, and watered the ground, and the plagues and famine ceaſed. Like= _. 
wiſe while the ſame prieſt of God, was at the Holy Maſs, he ſaw in a viſion from ; 
Heaven, the death of king Egfrid in a battle fought againſt the Picts, on the death - 
of which king, he returned to his ſee of York. He lies honourably buried in 
Rippon chureh which he had built. a 5 5 
oy Then follows the portraits of all the kings, from William the 
Conqueror to George the firſt, with the number of years they 
reigned. | 5 5 4: | . 5 ein | 5 > : "6 : 523 
On the eaſt ſide are the portraits of the Biſhops, viz, 
PP wa -34044/ 
„ a ee 19 Godard ew 4 
« „ % nl 0, oo ge” og: | 
; . We 4 Segylyn'' , On 6 
5 Albright e 16 Algar ; b 
6 Boſy | 17 Ordelbright 
7 Cyſlure 3 1 io roo nt i 2 
"IM Thoha 14109 Ayldbright 
REO 9 Pethum © 5 20 Crymhetal 1 
10 Ethelwiff ee ee | 
1 Burnegus . | . a | 
232 Stigandus was the laſt biſhop before the tranſlation of the epiſcopal See from | 
the iſland of Selſey to the church of Chicheſter, and firſt after the tranſlation of 
| the ſame See to the church of Chicbeller,; > | i 150) 5s rn 
TR | „„ 243 Letaught. 
f 1 g 75 
4 9 


* 


ae of Anna Porta, in the county of Southampton. 
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2 te l | _ 
24 Redulphus, a ag the ot rebuilt the church of Chicheſter that had 


been burnt. 


— 8 . „ 
27 John the firſt. 


: - of Seffred the ſecond rebuilt the church of | Chicheſif which had been burnt 


a ſecand time, and his own habitation, in the palace of Chicheſter. + 
29 Simon Fitz William procured to hs church of Chicheſter, 2 birne of great 


eee OF 


go. Richard the firſt obtained for the church of Chicheſter the mit 45 5 


bog 


Then follows his character i in Latin. N 


. 
_ 


' TRANSLAT ro x. 


Pr Sie Richard was very uſeful and. beneficial to the PRI of Chicheſter, and 


bis predeceſſor after a ſumptuous manner. 


its biſhoprick. Various were his miracles. In his life time he always ſtud ied to 


fill the poor with the word of God and alms. On which a great multitude of 


Pe le at à place called, Ferring, and from all fides flocked to ſee him, ſo that 


er Simon of e, as yet a gueſt or ſtranger in bis houſe; wondering, ſecing 


| 7 great a multitude, faid the bread in his houſe will not be ſufficient for every 
one to take a little. To 
And then they were all ſatisfied; the ſame maſter Simon, after their departure, 
diu counting the loaves, ſaid he had as many as before their refreſhment. And 
God vouchſafed to honour him with the ſame miracle as yet living i in his on 


whom he anſwered, let all come and the Lord will give. 


manor of Cackham. He died in the year of our Lord, 1252. 


Np 


381 Ranulph gave to the church of Chicheſter, a My repay in Biſhopſtone, ia 


likewiſe ordered an anniverſary ſermon. 


32 Radulphus or Ralph the ſecond, did many thingy for this church as bis | 


2 ſuoprick. He built the chapel without the Eaſt Port, 


33 John the ſecond amongſt other things gave to the cathedral . of chi- 


cheſter, the manor of Davingwick, where he built a houſe at his own expence. 


34 Biſhop Stephen celebrated the tranſlation of the ien confeſſor, Richard, « 


1 by, 


- 385 Gilbert, biſhop of st-Leofard, built from kbe ground the Chapel of the ; 
royal Virgin Mary, in the church of Chicheſter. 5 


36 John the third, of Langton, built the e Brett bn pon, ſouth w. of | 
the church of Chicheſter. t F 


37 Robert \Shotford, chancellor to > the ret of Oxford, and to the king | 
of England. 


33 Wm. Leene, Dr. of law, — aur of theconfiory court, 
and 5 EE _ of Wenger. 5 N 
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The great tower to the north-weſt of the chanch, was built by ; 
Robert Raymond, at what time we cannot aſcertain. Mr. Camden 
calls him, R. Riman, and ſays, « that he built it with the very. 


„ ſame ſtones he had provided to build him a caſtle at Appledram, ws 
hard by where he lived.” It i is a ſtrong Gothic ann _ 


| contains a muſical ring of eight bells. 


A free ſchool was founded, A. D. 1702, by Oliver Whitby, elq. - : 


with. a particular regard to navigation, endowed with lands to 


| maintain pt maſter and twelve boys. 


There is alſo a charity ſchool for cloathing and educating twenty | 
two poor boys, and twenty poor girls. 


Te preſent chapter conſiſts of the dean, 1 four prebenduries 
called to refidence, and therefore called canons reſident. _ .Formerly 


| the biſhop, the dean, the chanter, the chandellor, the treaſurer, | 
and the two arch- deaccns (of Chicheſter and Lewes) dignitaries, - 
and the thirty-two prebendaries, compoſed the chapter. The ſer- 


vice of the aaa ee by: _ Fes e ahbe vicar — 


Teng it is certain that Chicheſter is is an opulent, populous and 
flouriſhing city, yet it, undeniable that there has been no manu- 
fatory i in it of any conſequence till very lately,® and that the trade 


of it is but ſmall : it's ſituation: upwards of two miles from the quay, 


being unfavourable for extenſive trade. + About the beginning of 


8 | | the 
» 8 ho * and + ecloath has ace — : 


— 
* 


at this plate by Mr. J. Newland. + 


. - + The branch, or arm of the his near which the city is N is 1 6 4 


| well ſheltered, and capable of receiving ſhips of great burthen. Many of its* * 


banks are ſteep; where wharſs and warehouſes might be erected at a fmall ex- 


pence. The entrance lies near a place called Cock Buſh, near Weſt Wittering, 8 
| (where it is ſuppoſed that Ella firſt landed) and a ſmall Iſland on the oppoſite 


fide, called, Hevling. The channel is not difficult; but there are ſand banks off - 


. the mouth of the harbour, which render it impoſſible for ſhips of heavy burthen 
0 coine in, unleſs at ſpring tides, 


Merchant vellels are. e built and 


a e Pat 


8 


4 
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| the reign of king James the Firſt, an at was esel to KAY 


this inconvenience by making the Lavant navigable up to the city, 


bdut was never put in execution; for what reaſon we cannot tell. * 


The mayor is chokes annually ; from among the aldermen and 
common council; in which however conſiderable deference 1 is paid 


to the recommendation of the high ſteward of the city. The mayor 


* has a Court of Requeſt for the recovery of ſmall debts. In his pub- 
lic capacity he is attended by four ſergeants at mace, with a crier, 
&c. In the city of Chicheſter chere are four Juſtices of the peace, 


choſen out of the al ermen, > 


the church and poor-rates. There are about 500 electors, beſides 


of King's Bench. 


to be explicit, The general condition of Borough. repreſentation 


l 75 no party ourſelves ee not to . that the Po 


* 


- 


4 The flouriſhing Rate of the city is owing to ſeveral cauſes: the 8 of 


| en I. imagine, it derives from its ſituation, in the midſt of a fruitful and 4. = | 
opulent country for many miles roynd; whoſe wealth, if it does not finally cen- 
ter here, at leaſt circulates through i it, and by a conſtant and regular influx, feeds 


The city ſends two e to * Houſe of Onions, 
who are choſen by the inhabitants at large, that is, they who pay 


. | | ſeveral honorary freemen, who do not pay ſcot and lot; whoſe votes | 
were BOS declared to be valid by. a Pen in the court 


4 | throughout England i is well kaown; and that of Chicheſter we be- 
Heve to be in uniſan with the reſt; the ſame caballing—the ſame_ 
ſcheming, and the ſame jockeying i in electioneering as in other 


— 


44 | As to the reg! Nate of theſe matters in 18. diy, it is not neceſſary - 


and invigorates that trade Which * ſuch a rp would Ron ar and 


aq B decay . | 
| Another great advantage i it 8 from the Hihi of itgair; ; "0 ſheltered 


from the north, by a, long ridge of adjoining hills, and refreſhed from the ſouth 
_ by the breezes from the ſea and ſtanding on ſomething of an elevation, it is free 


from logs and damps. Being therefore juſtly efteemed an healthy ſituation, it is 


frequented by many people of independent fortunes; ſeveral of whom chooſe to 
&x their rehdeuce here, and diſſeminate the __ produce. 1 * * | 


pos in other climates. As e 


* P 
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which caturally tends to corrupt the morals of the 1 and to 


ſet them at variance againſt one another, muſt be a bad ſyſtem, as 
It propagates vice, and entails miſery. YEP 


There are five annual fairs held in this city and it's {farts viz. 
George's Day, Whit Monday, St. James's Day, Michaelmas fair, 
at that term, and Sloe Fair, which is ten clear days after. 


The weekly markets are on Wedneſday and Saturday, which are 
plentifully ſupplied from the country for many miles round, with 
all kinds of proviſion, eſpecially fiſh of various kinds. During | 
the ſeaſon, abundance of exceeding good oyſters are brought to the 
ſhambles; and lobſters, not inferior to any in England, from the - 


neighbouring coaſt ; from Arundel, mullets, Wu -ATE Om rec 
| koned the beſt in the kingdom. 1 9 


+ * 


The Saturday 5 market i 1s now, and was 1 a more 1 


noted for corn. Fuller ſays, 39,600. quarters were fold Lk 8 
6 nually at an average. | 


Every Wedneſday fortoight ders! is here by ente e mar- 
ket for ſheep, ſwine, and black cattle, of any in this or the neigh- Fi, 
bouring counties; ſupplying not only the city, but the country 
around with butcher's meat; and is reſorted to conſtantly by the 1 
butchers from Portſmouth, and very often by thoſe of London, &c. 


The general Poſt comes in every day about 9 0 clock in the fore. 
noon, except Mondays, and goes out every day at 4 o*clock/in the 

' *, afternoon, except Saturdays. The croſs: poſt to Briſtol, and Weſt 
of England, goes out and comes: in at the ſame time. The croſs + 
_ poſt to Lewes, Brighton, and the eaſtward, comes in Mondays, 

1 _ Thurſdays, and NR and goes out ane Date and 
| "Ws . 0 | 
There are ſtage ae to 0 from 1 every day (Sundays 5 
1 excepted) from the Swan and Dolphin inns. Alſo from the Swan, | 
a daily coach to and from Portſmouth, and the ſame to Brighton. 


There are two Waggons which 20 from Chichefler to London; 
| Mandfields which puts up at the Talbot in the Boro', and Keene's. 
at the n. N in the . place. By theſe conveyences large 


3 | | | | e 


Ee; 


. cntciurerar | RES 
quantities of wool, * Hi this neighbourhood ii is ſo 3 


are ſent to London, and from thence to Yorkihire, and other wool 
— counties in England, _ 1 20 


A Diſpenſary for the relief of the Sick 3 was eſtabliſhed in the 5 
city in the year 1784. It is moſt liberally ſupported by an annual 
 ſabſcription ; and owes its origin to Dr. Sanden, one of the attend- 
Ing phyſicians, a gentleman diſtinguiſhed no leſs for his profeſſional | 


. Kill, than for his humane attention to the aMiRions of Kis fellow | 
creatures. f ; \ 2 


| We ik tn ir not & clad che arcount'of this city y witkour i 
* mentioning ſome of thoſe eminent men who were born here. | 


William Juxon., D. D. was born at Chicheſter, A.D. 1752, and _ 
educated at Merchant Taylor's School in London; from whence he 
went to St. John's College, Oxford. Entering there upon the tudy 7 
of che civil law, he ſoon made himſelf maſter of the Juſtinian itiftiru- 
tions, but did not at the ſame time negle& the ſtudy of other learn- 
ing, particularly that of divinity, to which he applied at the deſire of 
- his patron, Dr. afterwards' Archbiſhop Laud. When he had taken 
his degree of maſter of arts, he took orders in the church, and was 
v4: eee the e Somerton in 
„ 4 


When Dr. Land in PP PINS: "FR he foe a St. RR 3 
Mr. Jaxori vas choſen maſter of his college, and vice · chancellor of 
the univerſity about ſix years afterwards, In 1632 he was ſworn 
_ cletk of the cloſet to the king, by the intereſt of his patron ; and the 
year following elected biſhop of Hereford, but before his conſecra- 
tion removed to the fee of London, void by the tranſlation of biſhop 
Laud to the primate's chair. Hitherto his prefermen ts were con- 
ſiſtent with bis learning and merit: but his patron did not ſtop even 
here. In 1683 he (biſhop Juxon) was appointed lord high tre- 
ſiurer of England: and though it is allowed chat no one could find 
fault with his conduct in that high office, yet the ancient nobility , 

were offended, becauſe ey thought the oftice belofed to them al 
1 {cri aac 5 


* 


2 
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When the Long parliament met, he reſigned all his eivil employ- 
ments; and when the king aſked his advice whether he might ſign 
the act of attainder againſt lord Strafford ; the honeſt prelate ad- 
| moniſhed him not to do any thing againſt the dictates of his con- 


ſcience. When the king was brought | to * ſcaffold, 1649, he at- 
tended him in his laſt moments. | 


The ſame year he was deprived of his biſhoprie, and retired to a 
ſmall eſtate he had purchaſed in Glouceſterſhire, where he remained 
till the Reſtoration, 1660, when he was tranſlated by the king's 
mandate to the arch epiſcopal ſee of Canterbury, which he did not 
enjoy long; for he died under the excruciating tortures of the ſtone, 


on the 4th of June, 1663, i in the g iſt year of his age, and was buried 
in St. John's Chapel, * 


He was a learned man, a pious 1 a faithful councellor, an 
enemy to all perſecution; ſo amiable in his manners, and fo inof- 
fenſive in has life, that even in theſe violent times he was ſuffered to 
_ worſhip God according to the dictates of his own conſcience. A 
courteſy” then granted to very few. 


John Selden , the greateſt ornament of law and hiſtory that ever 
lived in this iſland, was born near Chicheſter, A. D. 


1588, and 


learned grammar, &c, in this city; from hence he removed to 


HFlart-Hall, Oxford. When he left the univerſity he took cham- 
bers in Clifford's Inn, and afterwards entered himſeif a ſtudent in 
the Inner Temple. But not chooſing the bar, he devoted his time 
to the ſtudy of the law as a ſcience; which he was determined to 
trace through all its intricate mazes, and reduce its irregularities to 
a ſyſtem. His firſt publication was a very learned eſſay on the 
Laws of England, under the Anglo Saxons. His next work was a 
Treatiſe on thoſe Titles of Honour which took place in England 
after the Conqueſt, when the Feudal law was reduced to a ſyſtem : 
a work of great labour and erudition. Sometime after this, ke pub. 
liſhed his celebrated treatiſe on T'ythes, which brought upon him the 


.reſentment of ſome of the :, but at the ſame cfabliſh&# his 
reputation and fame. 


F | In 


CY 
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1: 4m 1623, he was choſen by the town'of Lancaſter as their repre- 
ſentative in parliament, in which parliament he diftinguiſhed him- 
ſelf greatly in defence of the liberties of the people. But this bold 


conduct of his brought on him the vengeance of the miniſtry, and 


3 corpus. 


the duke of Buckingham procured a warrant to ſend him to the tower; 
from which however he was ſoon — by writ of habeas 


[ 


During the civil wars he favoured the 8 until he per- 
ceived them proceeding to ſuch extremities, as he thought were de- 
ſtructive of the conſtitution. The murder of the king he deteſted, 
and reprobated in the ſevereſt terms. He was eſteemed by every 
friend of religion, virtue, and learning; and dying in his chambers 


on the 11th of November, 1654, was buried in the Temple church. 


William Collins, the celebrated lyric poet, was born in Chi- 
ken on Chriſtmas day, 1720. His father was a reputable tradeſ- 
man in the city, and ſerved the office of mayor in 1721. In 1733, 
he was admitted ſcholar of Wincheſter college, where he continued 
ſeven years, under the care of the learned Dr. Burton. In 1740 he 
entered commoner of Queen's college, Oxford; and the year fol- 
lowing was admitted a demy in Magdalen's, where he continued till 


he had taken a bachelor's degree. During his reſidence at Oxford, 


8 he was diſtinguiſhed for genius and indolence. He had, no doubt 
before he went there, pleaſed himſelf with the unfounded hope of 


acquiring uſeful knowledge within thoſe celebrated walls; but find- 


ing ſcience entangled in the net of logic, and ſtudy ſupplanted by a 
routine of uſeleſs forms, it is no wonder if he was diſheartened in 
His purſuit after learning, which he found bewildered with artificial 
perplexities; and where at laſt, even if ſucceſsfu}, he muſt graſp a 
ſhadow inſtead of a ſubſtance, At Magdalen's he wrote the oe" to 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, and the four oriental eclogues. 


— 


In 1743 or 1744, he quitted the college, and at the 5 of 1. 

| mother's brother, lieutenant colonel Martin, of Guy's regiment of 
05 Done, went to F landers, where the — then was. * gentle. 
„ | „ 


8 4 


man would have 93s for him in the a but Mr. Collins 
; was too indolent for the office of a ſubaltern ; and beſides his mind 
was unalterably fixt on letters, and the improvement of his intel- 
lectual powers. How long de remained with colonel Martin is un- 
certain. When he returned to England, he came to Chicheſter, 
where he applied, by the colonel's defire, to Mr. Green, who gave 
him a title to the curacy of Birdham, of which Mr. G. was rector, 
and letters of recommendation to the bithop who was then in Lon- 
don. With theſe, and proper teſtimonials, he went to the metropolis; 
but did not go to the biſhop, being diſſuaded from the clerical office 

by Hardham the tobacconiſt. He now, we believe, commenced 
| author; but his ſucceſs was equal neither to his expectations nor his 
merit. His pecuniary reſources were quickly exhauſted, a very un- 
fortunate circumſtance for a man of ſenſibility, and of an indepen- 
dent ſpirit. He wanted neither genius nor learning to have 
retrieved them; but he wanted (what was of equal importance) re- 
ſolution: and application. He projected many things in hiſtory, 
criticiſm, and the dramatic line ; but executed none. In this ſtate 
of irreſolution, and coniequent d; ;fireſs, he lived till the year 1748, 
when his unfle, colonel Martin died, and left his eſtate, amounting 
to nearly ſeven thouſand pounds, to Mr. Collins, and his two filters. 
Mrs. Tanner and Mrs. Sempil. 4 

After he was thus poſſeſs of an independent competency, we 
ſhould have hoped to have found him happy, and every trace of his 
former miſery removed. The event was otherwiſe: his mind had 
been ſo long harraſſed with anxiety, his diſtreſſes had made ſo deep 
an impreſſion on him, that he felb into a nervous diſorder, followed 
by a great depreſſion of ſpirits, which in time reduced the brighteſt 
-parts to the moſt deplorable weakneſs. In which condition he died 
at his ſiſter, Mrs, Sempil's houſe in Chicheſter, on the 13th of June, 
1759, in the 3gth year of his age; and Was buried! in St. Andrew 8 
church, in the eaſt ſtreet. | | 

He wrote four oriental eclogues ; digte odes e and alle- 
gorical: the Paſſions, an ode for muſic; an ode on the death ot 
| Mr. Thomſon, and ſeveral other pieces. 


— 4 F 2 Some | 


— 


7 


: 
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Some time ago a ſubſcription was made in the cjty, for an hand- 
ſome monument to his memory. The ſubſcription was ſet on foot, 
and ſupported by the Revd. Mr. Walker, of the choir; no mean 

judge of literary merit; who ſpends the greateſt part of his time 
in ſearching out diſtreſs, and all his income except a ſmall pittance 
for his own neceſſities) in relieving | = | 


Thomas 1 the poet, Was the ſon of a clergyman in this | 
5 | 


Fg 


- * The above Monument has been TE erected in the 0 aiſle of the Cathe- 
Aral. The Poet is finely repreſented as juſt recovered from a wild fit of phrenzy, 
to which he was unhappily ſubject, and in a calm and reclining poſture, ſeeking 
refuge from his misfortunes in the divine conſolations of the Goſpel, while his 
lyre, and one of the firſt of his poems, lie neglected on the ground. Above are two 
beautiful figures of Love and Pity entwined in each other's arms. The whole 
was executed by the ingenious F laxman, lately returned from Rome ; the work- 
manihip moſt exquiſite; and if any thing can equal the expreſſive e of the 
W it is the following moſt excellent Epitaph, | | 


Written by Mr. HA F444 F; 


Ve who the merits of the dead revere, 
© Who hold misfortune ſacred, genius * 
© Regard this tomb, where Collins“ hapleſs name 
, Solicits kindneſs with a double claim. % 
Tho” Nature gave him, and tho? Science taught 
The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 
Severely doom'd to Penury's extreme, f | . 
He paſs'd, in madd'ning pain, life's feveriſh dream; 
While rays of Genius only ſerv'd to ſhow. 
The thick'ning horror, and exalt his woe. 
Ve walls that echo'dto his frantic moan, 
Guard the due record of this grateful ſtone; } 
Strangers to him, enamoured of his lays, 
This fond memorial to his talents raiſe, 
For this the aſhes of a Bard require, 
Who touch'd the tendereſt notes of Pity's lyre; 
. Who join'd pure faith to ſtrong poetic powers, 
Who, in reviving reaſon” s lucid hours, 
- Sought on one book his troubled mind to reſt, 4 
— And rightly e che Book of God the beſt. 


39 
| neighbourhood, and born in this city, 3d of March, 165 1. He en- 
tered very young in Wincheſter ſchool, and finiſhed his ſtudies i in 


Chriſt college, Oxford. At the death of his father he left the uni- 


verſity, came to London, and commenced actor, but for want of 
addreſs did not ſucceed on the ſtage. e | i, 
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Being eſteemed a great wit and facetious companion, his company 
was agreeable to ſeveral perſons of rank; by whole intereſt he pro- 
_ cured a cornet's commiſſion in a regiment then (1670) i in Flanders. 
But the delicacy of his conſtitution not permitting him to remain 


long in the army, he returned to London, and commenced writer 


for the ſtage. His plays were received with the greateſt applauſe, 
as they are to this day. But œconomy was none of poor Otway's 
qualifications, After ſuffering a good deal of diſtreſs from the un- 
toward ſtate of his finances, he went one evening to a publick houſe 
near Tower hill, and ſeeing a gentleman there whom he had for- 
merly known, and being greatly in diſtreſs, he aſked him for a ſhil - 
ling: the gentleman commiſerating his condition, generouſly gave 
him a guinea; which the other got immediately changed in order 
to purchaſe a roll, but he had no ſooner taſted the firſt mouthful, 
than the wind riſing in his ſtomach, choaked him; and he was 


found dead the next morning, A. D. 1675, in the 34th Om 
his age. 


The three Smiths, William, G and Jollp; brothers and 

| E ters; were born in Chicheſter, in the years 1706, 1713, and 
1715. John died the 29th of July, 1764, in the 49th year of his 
age. William, the 27th of September in the ſame year, aged 58 
years. And George the 7th of September, 1776, in the 63d year 
of his age.—Of whom it is no more than juſtice to ſay, that their 

| lives were as exemplary as their paintings, of which it would be 
improper in us to ſay any thing: their own merit will more effe&u- 


ally ſecure their reputation, as long as vious learning, and genius 
are eſteemed m_ ann . 


or 
We have heard a Deſcendant of the above is ſtill living at Arundel. 
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OF. THE: TOWNS, VILLAGES, SEATS, &. IN THE 
| ran OF THE. CITY. | 


on the Broil, near the city, is a RE camp in the form of an 
oblong ſquare, being about half a mile in length, and half as much 
in breadth. It is ſurrounded by a ſtrong rampire inward, and a 
fingle graff outward ; which, conſidering the nature of the ſoil, 
being a very hard gravel, muſt have been a work of much labour. | 


As it is well known that Veſpaſian reſided long among the Bel- 
gian Britons in the reign of Claudins, antiquarians are of opinion 
that it was he who raiſed this camp for the ſecurity of his forces, as 
the country was then in a very unſettled condition. 


About two miles North of Chicheſter is the a. village of 
Lavant, and near it is a ſeat of earl Batharſt's that formerly belon 10 
to Sir Thomas Miller, Bart. | 


Adjoining toLavanti is St. Roche- s hill, l called Rook's 
Kill; on which was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. Roche, the 
Patron of vagabond popiſh pilgrims ; and not far from thence are 
the remains of a camp, built in a circular form, ſuppoſed to have 
been built by the n when 2 invaded and n this 


country. 


Eleven miles Mini Chicheſter on the 3 * is Mid- 


burſt (the Midz of the Romans, ſo called from its being ſurrounded 


with woods) a populous town, and. very pleaſantly ſituated. It ap- 


pears from Doomſday book to have been a conſiderable; place at the 


/ 


part at reaſoriable prices, : 


Norman conqueſt, and therefore a borough by preſcription. In the 


4th of Edward the ſecond it was ſummoned. to ſend two members to 
parliament; a privilege it has enjoyed ever ſince. The greateſt part 


of the town is held under the lord af the manor' by burgage tenure ; : | 


and the members are choſen by theſe, and the few freeholders there 

are in the place. The government is veſted in a bailiff, choſen annu- 
ally at the court leet of the manor. The weekly market (on Thurſ- 
day) is well ſupplied with Provinews, which are ſold for the moſt 


\ d 4 * 3 #35 * 8 
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In a TP adjoining the town, are the ruins of one houſe, 
the ſeat of the ancient family of Lord Viſcount Montague, which 
was deſtroyed by an accidental fire, the 25th of September, 1793, 
and moſt of the furniture and valuable paintings conſumed. The 
' amiable heir of the houſe of Montague was, at the time of this dif- 

aſter, abroad, and it is very probable that he never knew the loſs, as 
accounts were received in England, ſoon after, of his untimely death. 
— Poyntz, eſqr. who married Miſs e n at the Wong, 
in the park. 

About 50 years ago; great part of the ſkeleton of an Elephant was 
dug up at Burton, a ſmall village ſome miles eaſtward of Midhurſt, 
As it appeared to have been buried many years, and none of our 
hiſtorians having ever mentioned the exiſtence of theſe creatures in 
this iſland, it is ſuppoſed to have lain there ever ſince the univerſal 
deluge. 

Petworth-is diſtant fx miles from Midhurft. A populous town, | 
and pleaſantly ſituated: but not remarkable for any thing as far as 
we know, except that noble and venerable edifice, the manſion of 
the earl of Egremont. It belonged firſt tothe noble family of Percy, 
who, are deſcended. (according to Camden) from the ſtock of 
«© Charlemagne, in a ſeries of anceſtry leſs interrupted than either 
the dukes of Lorrain or Guiſe, who value themſelves fo highly 

* on that account.“ In the armoury are ſeveral pieces of antiq vity: 
particularly a ſword which they ſay Henry Hotſpur uſed at the 
battle of Shrewſbury, where he loſt his life in endeavouring to de- 


throne Henry: the fourth, | The rooms are Py embelliſhed 
with valuable paintings. 


From the family of Wer this noble edifice came to the antient 
family: of the Duke of Somerſet, and from thence to the noble family 
of Wyndham, Earl of Egremont, the preſent proprietor. 


About eight miles north eaſt of Chicheſter, is Kartham, the * 


tired dwelling of the Poet Hayley; and near it is Slindon, where is 
the manſion of the Earl of Newburgh, and about mile diſtant is 
das Park, the elegant new built ſeat of Sir George Thomas, Bart. 


Ten 
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Ten miles eaſt of Chicheſter, is the town of Arundel, the firſt 


mention of which that we meet in hiſtory, is in the time of king 


Alfred, who gave it by his will te Anthelm, his brother's ſon: in 
which will the caſtle is alſo mentioned: from which it is reaſonable 


to infer that it was built during that reign, or a little before. At 


the Norman conqueſt it was given to Roger de Montgomery earl of 


Chicheſter and Arundel. Henry the firſt gave it to Adeliza, his ſe- 


| cond queen for her dower, who after the king's death marrying 


William d'Aubeny, the empreſs Maud, created the ſame William 
earl of Arundel, in recompence for his good ſervices.” Her ſon, 
king Henry. the ſecond, gave him the whole rape of Arundel, to 
hold of him and his heirs by military tenure. To the ſon of this 
William (whoſe name was alſo William) Richard the firſt granted 
&* Arundel caſtle, together with the whole honour of Arundel, and 


<< the third penny out of the pleas of Suſſex, whereof he is earl.“ 


The male iſſue failing in the fifth earl of this family, one of the 


ſiſters, and heirs of Hugh, the laſt earl, married John Fitz-Allan, 


lord of Clun: theſe en joyed" the eſtate, caftle, and honour of Arun- 


del, for ſeveral generations.” Henry, the 11th and laſt earl, died at 


London the 25th of February, 1759, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
as appears from a monumental inſcription in the church of Arundel, 


-where he was buried. He was ſucceeded in the honour, &c. of 
Arundel, by Philip Howard, his grandſon, by a daughter, and in 


* 


this noble and very antient W of Howard, n of Norfolk, = 
remains to this day. | 


In the reign of Henry the ſixth, a difputs wal 3 John 5 
Fitz- Allan , and John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, concerning the 


| right of inheritance 1n this caſtle and manor; and being carried in- 


to parliament, a definitive judgment was given in favour of the for- 
mer, and an act was paſſed by which Arundel is made a fœdal title; 


ſo that whoever is in poſſeſſion of the caſtle muſt be ſtiled earl, and 
has a right to the rank and honour thereof without creation, as may 


be ſeen in the parliamant rolls, g7th Henry the 6th. 
The Duke of Norfolk has lately repaired his caſtle in aha Gothic 
ſtyle, which adds much to its grandeur, and has a pleaſing and 


venerable appearance. - = The 


* 
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The church, which was formerly collegiate, is a very a Go- 
chic ſtructure: : there are in it ſeveral monuments of the Arundel 
family, but none of the ſtalls of the prebendaries now remain. 

Arundel is a borough by preſcription, and ſends two members to 
ci who are choſen by the inhabitants at large. In the reign 

of queen Elizabeth it received a charter of incorporation, by which 
it is to be governed by a mayor, ſteward, and burgeſſes; the mayop 
is alſo a juſtice of the peace in the borough; and no writ, even from 
the courts in Weſtminſter hall, can be executed within his jurĩsdic- 
tion till he has firſt endorſed it. It has a weekly market on Thurſ- 
day, and and another on Saturday, with four annual fairs. 

About ſeven miles ſouth eaſt of Chicheſter is the retired and beau- 
tiful village of BOGNOR,* now called Hothamton, fituated within 
a quarter of a mile of the ſea, commanding ſeveral piRureſque views 
by ſea and land. A few years ago it was the reſidence of only a few 
fiſhermen, but Sir Richard Hotham pleaſed with the fituation built 

a manſion here for himſelf, and has ever ſince been increaſing the 
number of his buildings; moſt of which, for elegance, would not 
diſgrace the ſquares in the metropolis. It was firſt opened as a 
watering place in the ſummer of 1791; and during ſeveral ſucceflive 
ſeaſons has been honoured with the company of many families of the 
firſt-faſhion in the king dom. There is a commodious Chapel, Hotel, 
Coffee Room, Shops, &c. and many other buildings are plann'd by 
the worthy Proprietor. In its preſent condition Bognor affords an 
agreeable retreat for the valetudinarian, and thoſe who diſlike the 
tumult or expence of more populous watering places, In the vici- 
' nity of Bognor are the pleaſant villages of Berſted, Felpham, &c. 
which are generally filled during the ſeaſon, as they are e yer 
admired for being at once rural and marine. | 

About four miles north of Chicheſter (a little b 9 
dhe eaſt) is Goodwood, the ſeat of the duke of Richmond. It is very 
agreeably ſituated in a ſpacious park, and commands an extenſive 
and delightful proſpet. Good wood formerly belonged to the noble 
family of Percy; but being purchaſed by the preſent duke's grand- 

G father, 


„This place is remarkable for its Rocks, which have often 3 fatal to the 
mnwary navigator; they extend for ſome miles into the ſca, but may be viſited at 
ow water, when they form as grand a marine proſper as any in the kingdom, 
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father, he pulled "IHE the old Gothic ſtructure, and erected the pre- 
ſent manſion on the ſame ſcite. The ſtabling is a very fine building, 


inferior to few, if any, in England. And the Dog houſe, or palace 


(for we cannot call ſo magnificent a building, a kennel) much ſur- 
paſſes any thing of the kind we have either ſeen or heard of, Thoſe 


docile and uſeful animals are here accommodated with elegant dini 


and ſitting rooms, with comfortable apartments devoted to reſt and 
ſickneſs. The gardens, which are at ſome diſtance from the houſe, 


are extenſive, and laid out with great judgment; adjoining to which 
| is a moſt magnificent tennis- court. 


At a ſmall diſtance eaſtward from Goodwood, is Halnaker, "Y 
manſion of the late counteſs of Derby, who was daughter and, ſole 
heireſs of Sir William Morley, to which family this manſion and 


eſtate formerly belonged. They are now both the property « of my 


Duke of Richmond. The houle-is going to decay. 

Near Halnaker is the pleaſant village of Boxgrove, where a mo- 
naſtery, dedicated tb the Virgin Mary, was founded by Robert de 
Haye in the reign of Henry I. for monks of the Benedictine order: 


* but being an alien priory, it was diſfolved in the reign. of Henry 


VI. The tithes of the pariſh (part of the endowment of the priory) - 


counteſs of Derby. Part of the priory is now converted into the 


three bells; and not far from thence is Sidletham mill, which for ſym- 


belonged firſt to the Delaware family, then to the family of Arun- 
del: afterwards the antient family of Lumley enjoyed them; from 
whom they came to the Morley family, and were given for ever for 


the endowment of the poor vicarage, by the late pious and worthy 


pariſh church. 


Something more chan four * ſouth of Chicheſter, i is the charch, 
of Sidleſham: a ſtately edifice, in the tower of which is a ring of 


metry of parts, and juſtneſs of principle, is inferior to none in the 
kingdom, Tt has three water wheels, eight pair of millſtones, a fan 


for 915 anſing. the corn, and (it is ſaid) will completely grind a load 
of * heat.in a an hour. Adjoining cloſe: to the mill is a very ſtrong 0 


an convenient quay for loading and unloading of veſſels. The 
w hole Was e erected by the late Mr. Woodrooffe Drinkwater (A. Dp. 
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1758) © ce under the direction of Benjamin Barlow, who 400 invente 4 1 
46 and conſtructed the machinery,” 1 


. Eight miles ſouth of Chicheſter, is che lesſast peninſula of Sel. 
ſea, improperly called iſland... Bede derives the name of it from 


c Seals—eia, fignifying 1 in the antient Saxon, the iſland of Seals. The | 
' ame author ſays, it is ſurrounded, on all ſides by the ſea, except 
* on. the north. weſt, Where thers is an n into it of abou bout A, ſtone's 


95 throw (jactus fundz) over.” + 
When Adelwach gave this iſland. to Wilfred i it t contained eighty- 
ſeven families, which reckoning fix perſons to a family. amounted 


to upwards of five hundred ſouls. The church is a flately Gothic | 


tructure, ſituated on the north eaſt end of the pariſh. By the mu- 


nificence of the South Saxon kings, a monaſtery was founded here; 
the remains of which, and of the adjoining city, Camden ſays, 
«© are viſible at low, water, the ſea having encroached conſiderably 
upon the land here.” We are of the ſame opinion with this learned 


author: but it is very difficult to fix upon the exact ſpot where they 


ſtood; as 2 about half a mile out at ſea, there are ſeveral places having 


either rocks, or the ruins of buildings. under water. The beſt an- 


: charing ground off the iſland is to this day called the Park; and 
the rocks. between the iſland, and the ſhoals farther out, bear the 
name of the ſtreets ; where, we have been told, a tombſtone, . with 
an, inſcription, thereon, was ſome years ago picked up by the fiſher- 
men. The ſame author mentions Selſea as being famous for pro- 
5 ducing moſt excellent wheat, and the beſt cockles 3 in England: : to 


which we add, that the beſt prawns. are caught here, the greateſ 
part of which are ſent to, London by land carriage. 

About 5 miles ſouch- weſt of Chicheſter on the confines of Hamp- 
fire, is Boſenham, or Baſham ; where it is ſaid ; a daughter of g- 


R 


| (the moft powerful ſabject! 3 ever was in En gland) had a bias 
of retirement. While he remained here, about the year 1056, he 
paid a viſit to William the Baſtard, Duke of Normandy, (Who af. 
terwards was king of England) i in order to obtain, if poſſible, from 


him, the releaſe of his brother Ulnoth, and his nephew Hacun: but 


the Norman, —_— to the lays of hoſ pitality, detained Harold, 
and 
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and Gtheted from him a formal EF ERR of his pretenſions to * 


Is throne of England in his own favour. And under the ſhadow of 


this fictitious title, at the death of Edward the Confeſſor, claimed 
the crown of England; and in the ifſue wreſted it from nne 
25 gether with his life, at the battle of Haſtings. 0 
We are informed from Teſta de Nevil (which was the inquiſition 
of lande made in king John's time) that the Conqueror „ gave 


19 Boſeham to William Fitz-Aucher, and his heirs, in fee farm, 


« paying out of it yearly into the exchequer forty pounds of filver, 


5 40 tried and weighed: and ran William nn held it as. 


| dall at the ſole expence of William Warlewaſt, biſhop of Exeter, 


c his inheritance.” 
The church of Boſham is a 1 en Gothic edifice, 


about the year 1119, in the reign of Henry I. it was made collegiate 


for a dean and prebendaries, and endowed with many privileges, “ 


which it enjoyed till the general diſſolution, when it was made pa- 
rochial. The ſtalls for the prebendaries are ſtill ſtanding, and over 
them are carvings of great antiquity. As to the legend of Boſham's 


great bell being taken from its place by a erow, and dropt in the 


deep, &c. and the giant's ſtaff, which they ſay is till preſerved i in the 


| church, they favour too e of I W to be 1 1 95 


refuted. 
We tannot conc! ade. without: mentioning Stanſtead, the feat of 


Mr Barwell. 18 A 68 


Stanſtead is in one of the moſt delightful ſituations in the king- . 


dom: from the windows in the dining- room there is a complete 


view of Portſmouth, the Ifle of Wight, the ſhips at Spithead, to- 


getner with an extenſive proſpect of the ſea. The gardens are very 
pleaſant, the walks in the park extremely rural, and the many viſtas 
in them, which terminate in ſome agreeable proſpect, ſo judiciouſſy 
plann'd, that though art has conducted the whole proceſs, the lies 


provements that have been made, fince it came into the hands of the 
| baut 225 in _ 4 of the kingdom. N 


's 4 


FINIS. 


._ concealed, and only nature ftrikes the eye. In ſhort, the various i im- 


preſent poſſeſſor, makes it juſtly celebrated as one wa * moſt 'dle- © 5 
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